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Hints on the History of the Violin, and on some of the 
Musicians who have made that Instrument their study. 


HE origin of the violin had been carried so far back as 

the days of antiquity by many learned modefns, as Mont- 
faucou, Mafici, Wright, and Addison; but those antiquaries 
were uuquestionably deceived by medals of more than doubt- 
ful antiquity, or by restorations, of later times, to statues and 
other monuments truly ancient, but unfortunately mutilated. 
This has been a fruitful source of deception; for when the 
joinings have Leen well executed, and the period of time since 
they were annexed has been sufhcient to assimilate the colour 
of the additions to that of the criginal subject, the eye may 
be misled, without suspicious scrupulosity, ia examining the 
character and condition of the article ander inspection. The 
body of it may be genuine, while parts and miuutiw may be 
fabrications void of authority. 

Winkleman, Caylus, Maviette, and others, have proved that 
the origin of the violin must be placed, at the earliest, in the 
middle ages. The bow, with which the instrument is played, 
must be referred to the same period. The most aucicnt form 
of the instrument known is that of the rebec, or violin with 
three strings, which is played with a short bow. 

What antiquity may be allowed to the crowih, or crowd, of 
the Welsh, we know uot well liow to assign. That instrument 
Vol. 55, 4 'T is 
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is certainly played with a bow; but it bears no other resem. 
blance to a violin, except as a rude construction of a single 
striug, may, by possibility, suggest the idea of impravemeat, 
by the adaptation of many stiings, in order to extend the 
series. The violin seems to be of European invention; po 
eastern instrument, that is ancient, possessing similar proper. 
ties. 

But when the powers of this instrument were discovered, and 
its lively and penetrating notes were felt by the public, it ac. 
quired that popularity which best marked its mesits aud supes 
riority. The lyre and the guitar gave way before it, especially 
in numerous assemblies, and where the sound was re quired to 
be powerful, until at length the violin obtained the place of ho- 
nour, and became leader of the harmony, unless the sovereign 
orgau was present to enforce its claims. So decisive were ils 
pretensions, that we find associate bodies formed in its favour 
very early. In France, the brotherheod of St. Julian des Me- 
nestriers existed in the fourieenth century. In 1331, Charles 
Xt. gave it organization and regulations, which were long af- 

terwards confirmed by Lows ALV. This sovereign created 
two bands of violins; one called the great band, composed of 
twenty-four instiuments, the duty of which was to perform 
the proper airs to the dances of the court in those bals pares 
aml masks and bails, which were at that time the ruling fa- 
shiow. It also played picces of music during the king’s levee 
and his grand couveri, while he was at table, on occasions of 
parade. The other band was composed of sixteen instry- 
ments; its duties were of the same nature as those of the for- 
mer, bat on occasions less distinguished. 1t was, therefore, af- 
ter a while discarded, and it disappeared early in the reign of 
Louis XV. The band of twenty-four, however, remained; 
and their office was declared independent of the brotherhood 
of St. Julian des Meuestres, in the year 1761. 

li was not without reason that the royal beud of violins was 
declared independent of the brotherhood of St. Julian; for it 
appears by history, that towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tory, that body divided into two distinctions. QOuae of these 
directed their efforts to the aniusement of the populace, by 
exhibitions of muscalar power, tours d’adresse, and force; 
while the other, applying themselves to the study of music as 
an art, took the- denomination of menestriers, whence our word 
piivstrels is derived. Charles Vb. confirmed this title, then 
deemed honourable; and, more «¢ pecially, the place of “ mas- 
ter of the minstrels,” or kiug of the violins, was deemed ho- 
nourable. The first who cbtained this situation, and thereby 
became the Jeader of his brethren, was Constantine, under 
Louis AIL. His successor was Dumanoir, known to the pro- 
fession under the distinguished title of William the First. [fe 
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was succeeded by his son, William the Second ; but this king 
abdicated his throne volantarily in 1685. Noone was found 
worthy to saceeed hin in his exalted station; aud the inter- 
regnum continued to so late a peried as 1741. Guignon be- 
caine, at that time, the fourth king of the violins ; but, after 
enjoying the title and lonoars a few years, he also abdicated 
voluntarily. Another interregnuni took place of course; and 
at length thissovercignty was definitively suppressed by an edict 
enregistered int parliament, Marely 13, 1773. 

We may bere insert a slight notice of the most eminent of 
those musicians who have excelled on this instrument. We 
shall find them to be chiefly ftalians; partly because the study 
of music has been cultivated with the greatest assiduity in 
lialy; and where the number of professors is the greatest, the 
number of those who obtain eminence, most probably, will be 
createst also ;—and partly, because [talian musicians, by their 
travelling into foreign countries more than others, are most 
likely to obtain a greater number of suffrages, and to enjoy 
their distinction by the voice of a greater part of the public— 
the musical world 

Archangelo Corelli is considered as the father of instru- 
mental music in modern days. He was bora in 1633, in the 
territory of Bologna. In 1055 he received his first lessons in 
counterpoint from the master of the Pope's chapel; and it is 
believed that his master on the violin was Bassani of Bologna. 
Having finished his musical studies, he entered into the ser- 
vice ot the duke of Bavaria; but he returned to Ltaly, ond re- 
paired to Kome, where he pubiished his first work. His ree 
putatron gradually spread throughont Europe; and he Wiis | 
ticularly patronised by the prelate Crescembemi, to his death, 
which wes in 1713. He lett six works. His Adagio move. 
ments have maitained their repatation, aud are still admired, 
‘Shey may be studted with great advantage. 

Guiseppe Yartini, born in Istria, in 1707, founded, in that 
city, a school of muste, which produced exeelicm performers. 
His worksare numerous; some are theoretical essays; the others 
are Compositions .more free and pleasing. They are distine 
guished by their expression. fils letter io Muagdalewa Lome 
bardini, alte: wards extremely celebrated as a pertormer on the 
violin, under the name of Madame Sirmen, contained very 


are 


interesting precepts on the manner of using the bow, and the 
most elfcetual methods of producing the mest enchaating tones 
of which the instrument is capaole, 7 
Gaetano Pugnani, born at ‘Purin in 1728, and died in 
the same city in 1798. He visited most parts of Europe, 
and resided for a long time in Eagland, where be composed 
the principal part of bis works, containing music for the 
violin. Ou his retarn to Ttaly, he visited Tatini, whom he 
consulted on his method of playing. Ne died in the station 
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of first violin to the king of Sardinia. He composed six 
operas for the theatre at Turin, which were highly applauded; 
also thirteen works adapted to instrumental music, now 
very scarce, and of the highest repute, especially for their me. 
lody. 

J. B. Viotti, born in Piedmont in 1745, yet living, is the re. 
presentative of those emihent masters, and the first performer 
on the violin, of the present'time. He bas published many 
works, and educated a number of excellent scholars. 


Some Account of Irish Customs and Superstitions. 
(Concluded from Page 571.) 


Ilave been ofiener than once at the presbyterian place of 
& worship. Itisa large building, and holds a numerous 
congregation. The service commences with a psalm, which 
is followed by an extempore prayer, and afterwards by a ser- 
mon. ‘The psalm singing would be unpleasant to an English 
ear. The whole congregation join in, and as some praise the 
Lord with all their might, and, probably, with more zeal than 
knowledge of music, tt is not wonderful that discord should 
oftentimes prevail over harmony. Bat this uncouth jargon, 
this noisy bawling, as refinement, perhaps, would term it, is 
delicious to myears. Lama presbyterian, and it comes loaded 
to them, with ihe sweet assoc lations, and fond recollections of 
my early years. 

“© We look back with a sorrowful pleasure on the days that 
are past—and sigh a®the memory of years that will return no 
more.” The preacher’s sermons were rational, and perspicue 
ens, and while he was not inattentive to graces of language, 
he avoided that false and meretricious ornament so common iD 
Dublin, and even London pulpits. 

{t has’ been objected to the presbyterian form of worship, 
that it is too naked and unoruamented—that the imagination 
and the passions are too little addressed—that the reason of 
man which is feeble, is often, that his weaknesses which are 
many, that his feelings which are strong, are seldom appe aled 
to. Far be it from me to vive lig ity Iny Oploton OF ally SO 
lemn exercise of worship which brings together some hun- 
ile, and raises their eyes above this littie chaos, 
to a higher and better world—yet, L must acknowledge, these 
objectious seem to have considerable weight. It is, however, a 
olemn and decorous worship, and though it way not much 
amuse the fancy, may be contemplated by the most  pet- 
fect reason. <A deist, or an atheist, cou!) pot behold it with 
contempt, though be might listea to it without conviction. 
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The people seem highly superstitious here. The country 
itself may give such a character—awful and majestic in its 
quiescent, bat foriorn and dreary, howling with teutpests, roar- 
ing with cataracts, and darkened with clouds, in its troubled 
moments, it may naturally be supposed to excite correspond- 
ing emotions in the natives.. A fondness for the marvellous, a 
shuddering at the indistinct, a superstitious dread of futurity, 
have been remarked in almost all northern nations. But be- 
side the physical influence of climate, there has been in Ire- 
land the moral influence of events. It was n:tural that the 
wild ideas of superstition should take possession of a people 
so accustomed to gloomy transactions, aud that nursed to 
slaughter, and suckled asit were with blood, all their notions 
should be tinged with it. Lt was natural that they should tura 
to the phantoms of their imagination, rather than to the obe 
jects of their reason, and that these ideas (gradually softening 
by time) should be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, even to the present one. 

I have been led into these reflections by a conversation I 
heard last night, at a suiall party of elderly ladies. I select 
such parts of it as seem most illusiratite. ‘They were all reli- 
gious women, and in respectable situations in life. One of 
them lamented the mischances that had betallen her, in a bouse 
she had taken—ihe chimney was twice on fire, the wind took 
a great part of the root off, and she knew, before the 
winter was over, that it would either be burned or blown 
down. 

“ Your house must be frail;” 1 said, “ and, perhaps you 


* have careless servants.” 


“ No, the house was a stout little one enough,” she replied ; 
“ and as tohers rvanis, they were ho saints lo be sure, but she 
believed no worse than her neighbours.” 


The reason why this cood idy toreboded so woch mischief 
to her house, and dreaced even that, like Aladin’s palace, it 
migut take a wandering fit, and set off in pursuit of adven- 
tures; was that on enieri t first, she had walked straight for 
wards, instead of going backwards, and had omitted saying, 
what popular st ition cousders dispensable, “ God heap 
b! ssines on thi rouse, God ve us COMnort lb this life, and 
Happiness in ihat w! Lis to conn “—curryiug, at the same 
time, salt in one band, and itie mealin the other 

We talked of the Banshee, an ia aginary being, as I have 
before remarked, who gives warsing of death, by wandering 
about the house ia which it isto happen, and uitering the most 
plaintive cric s | doubted its existence. 

“ L will prove it to you,” said ove of che ladies, “ unless,” 
added she smiling, “ you doulit my veracity.” IL assured her 
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I was convinced she had no intention to ceceive, though, like 
every human being, she was liable to be deceived herself. 

She was one night sitting up reading to a young woman who 
was ill of some lingering sickness. They beard a _piteous 
sound, lke the cry of a woman in distress. ‘The young mar 
started up, and asked what it was. ‘“ Oh, nothing,” said she, 
“ but the ery of a dog.” 

“ Oh no, no,” replied he, “ | know the sound too well— 
that cry always follows our family, when any of them are going 
to die; and | am sure I have not many days to live.” 

A lady of her acquaintance, a very religious woman, sent 
her son to be educated at Glasgow. A few nights after Iris de- 
parture, there was a dreadful storm of wind and rain. About 
two in the morning, the mother was awakened by a wild shriek 
at her window. She started up, and exclaimed, “ Now my 
son perishes! may God receive his soul!” As near as conld be 
ascertained, he was drowned at the same hour. She persisted, 
however, (to use her own expression) in bringing up one son 
to the Lord. She accompanied him to Glasgow herself, 
aad had the pleasure of hearing bim preach before she died. 

[ shall tefl one more of her stories, and then be done. | 
shall compress it too. An old womau’s tale is always long, 
She lives en recollection, as the young live on hope. Our 
smisery in life is the present, our joy is the future, and the 

ast. 

A farmer, of the name of G——, had the misfortune to 
Jose his sight. He had several children, but they were too 
young to manage the farm. | It was, therefore, thought advisa- 


ble to sell it, and he got admitted into Simsen’s hospital, in ’ 


Dablio, a most admirable institution for a number of blind and 
decayed persons. 

Etis wife took a shop in the littl town of S——, where she 
lived for some years, universally respected. She was considered 
not only a woman of great good sense, but of great prety likes 
wise. Phesorrew for her, therefore, was universal, when a pa- 
ragraph appeared in the Dablin Evening Post, stating the 
devils of her husbaud, whiclr took place ia the jullowing man- 


ner cee 


A countryman speaking with a northern accent, was ad- 


endl : . ' “a ‘ej 
mericag one morning tito toe hospital to s (s-———. 1)e Ine 
troduced himself by saying he came from the same pare of 
the country that he did, and thought he would be glad to beat 


some news of his relations, Afier chatting for some tine, 


roviied him and another man, wh slept in the same roum, to 
vo with him and have some dink. This they declined. Find- 
ing he could not prevail on them, ke said they ovust at jeast eat 
together, fur aceusintance sake, © ‘This cake is good,” said 
he, 
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he, to G ,» palling a large piece out of his pocket, “ and 
you won't like it the worse for being aorth country cake; it 
was baked the night before 1 left home. The two men ate of 
it, and almost instantly the stranger went away. They were 
taken violently ill a short time afterward, and both died that 
evening. 

A female acquaintance of Mrs. G ’s went in to condole 
with her on this melancholy occasion. She found her sitting 
in all the stupefaction of grief, and rocking her body backwards 
and forwards, and from side to side. , 

She endeavoured to console her; she told her Heaven looked 
in pity on her sufferings, and would pour down vengeance on 
her husband’s murderer, both here and hereafter, 

“« What!” shrieked out Mrs, G—, would you not allew 
her time for repentance:” No,” replied the other, “ L wonld 
not—he gave no time for repentance. The Almighty patiish 
him without mercy, as he shewed no mercy himself.” 

“ The Lord hear my prayer!” said the unfortunate woman, 
wringing her hands, and again rocking her body, “ the Lord 
lear my. prayer!” She, however, did not utter any. In the 
course of the same day, the oflicers of justice arrived from 
Dublin. They would have proceeded immediately to interroe 
gate the widow, but the magistrate of the place gave her se 
high a character, and described so forcibly her sorrow, that 
they agreed to spare ber the shock of speaking on such a busi- 
ness till the next day. It does not appear that they had any 
suspicion of her being.the guilty person. They wished only 
to acquire such information as might direct their future pro- 
cecdings. , 

Hertriend, however, onrefecting on the aboveconversation, 

more particulasly on the word Aer which she had inadvertently 
dropped, began to entertain some suspicion. She could not 
bear to express it herseif, but sent a geutleman to tell ber, if 
she was innocent to stand her ground, but if she was guilty, to 
fly us past as possible. 
_“ Tam guilty,” said the wretched woman, and afierwards 
fell into strong convulsions, repeating, at intervals as she could 
speak, “ Ob the burning pains of Hell! oh the burning pains 
of Hell.” When she was a little recovered, she confessed she 
had bought some arsenic, had baked it in the eake, and had 
prevailed on a.tenant, by the promise of a large sum, to 
give itto her husband. Her reason she did not give. [tis 
supposed she was attached to a guager who lodged in her 
house, who she thought would. anarry her,if she was at liberty 
to accept of his offer. , 

the gentleman disguised her as a servant, and sent her out 
of the house, carrying pails, as if going for water, 
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At night the servant inaid went to get some turf for the fire; 
(which is often kept in a hole onder the stairs.) She drew 
back and shrieked. A female form was lying tere. It was 
her mistress, coiled up like a serpent, and howl og like a wolf 
rather than a human being. © She had wandered in the outskirts 
of the town all day, and when it was dark had eniered unno- 
ticed, and thrust herself in there. 

Her friend was sent for. She overcame her reluctance, and 
saw the unfortunate woman: She reasoned with her, and 
brought her to such a state of composure, as again to think of 
her escape. Mrs. G would have clasped her in her arms 
at parting. 

«© Kiss me, kiss me,” said she, “ before [ wander like Cain 
into the wide wilderness.” The other startéd back as if she 
had trod on a viper. “ No;” said she, “ 1 will not kiss you 
—since it is you who have done the horrid deed, I wish you 
strould have time for repentance, but | will not kiss a mur. 
deress.” 

Of the hair-breadth ei os highly interesting, 
the wretched woman had, du ring twelve days that she wan- 
dered amidst rocks and solitary glens, the bounds of thise hap- 
ters will not allow me to spe ak. The officers of justice were 
close at her heels. They soon got on the scent, and never lost, 
though they could not come up with her. The nature of the 
country favoured her, as well as the humanity of its inhabi- 
tants. All abhorreace of Mrs. G , the murderess, wis 
drowned in pity for Mrs. G , sorrowing and repentant, a 
wanderer without a habitation. A reward of a hundred pounds 
was oflered for her apprehension. More than fifty persons 
night have obtained it—probably, not fifty times a hundred 
pounds would have prevailed on any of them, to do what he 
would have thought so barbarous and inhuman a deed. 

She came to B »asmall village, where the mother of her 
husband, a woman between seventy andeighty resided, Some 
one told her that her daughter-in-law was there, and asked her 
what she would have done. 

* Dinva harin her,” said the good woman, clasping her 
hands aud raising her eyes to Heaven; let her gang in peace— 
gin Heaven will give her time for repentance, | ai sure l 
wunna refuse it to her,” 

Mrs. G at length got to a foreign country, where she 
now resides. The punishment to whieh the law would have 
sentenced her, bad she been taken, would have been mild com- 
pared to that which conscience every day and every hour in 
jlicts. She was saved in judgment, not in merey—saved to 
suffi r longer. 

ln ihe room where we were conversing, bung a looking glass 
—a rewarkable one. It was 2 glass in which the present king, 
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when Prince George, often adjusted himself, and by soiné 
arange accidetit transported from the royal palace to the nortli 
of Ireland.—Oh ! could the fugitive graces, the jocund health, 
the ¢heerful look of happy youth be arrested by that glass, 
what @ contrast would they afford to venerable and suffering 
old age. Or could that youth, born té what seemed the hap- 
piest lot atriong the children of meh, have beheld in that glass, 
ain a Magi¢ lantern, the refléction of all that was to befal 
him-eould he have seen in those auburn ldcks the hoaty frost 
of years, ii those bright and sparkling eyes the quenched fire 
and rollitig Orb of cheerless blindness—could he lave seen tlie 
sill more terrible malady that was to assail him, how would He 
have latmented the treacherous elevation, which exposed him 
td sucli evil, fiow #ladly would he have torn from the book of 
fate thé leaf on which the name of king was written: 


The glorics of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
These is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made, 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


I wandered into the church-yard on Sunday last. The peo- 
ple were going to church—I staid outside—-a church-yard is 
the best temple, and a tomb-stone the best sermon—I could 
have heard none so good within, 

la lreland, | Lave elsewhere remarked, church-yards are not 
open to the stranger in the promiscuous maoner that English 
ones are, An unprejudiced person might hesitate, before he 
gave an opinion which of these two modes is right—I am, per- 
haps, not upprejudiced, but I think the English mode is wrong. 
litends materially to weaken that holy awe,and sanctiaonuious 
reverence, with which every person should contemplate death. 
It encourages pertness and flippancy, to treat with levity the 
most awful of all human subjects, The traveller strolls into 
achurch-yard for amusement, not for instruction. He walks 
over the mouldering heaps of what like him were men. It is 
bot to reflect by how precarious a tenure he holds his exist- 
ence; that, perhaps ina few months, cer:ainly in a few years, 
he will be a. they afe—bat to collect food for laughter, to seek 
aller quaint and ridiculous epitaphs. Surely those men must 
have thei judgments strangely perverte d, who find merriment 
watomb., The grave is the isthmus which unites eternity to 
line—when ouce our eyes are closed in it, we do not know 
Whether ever we shall wake agaia, or if we do, in what state 
Vol, 33. 4 L we 
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we shall awake. This surely is a solemn. consideration, and 
one should imagine, might make him think, who never thought 
before, : 

I remained an hour here, I do not know that I spent it use. 
fully. L spentrit solemnly, however. The gloom of the place 
communicated itself to wy mind, as it does now to my pen. [ 
did not seck out langhable epitaphs—if such were there, I saw 
them not—I endeavoured to penetrate the darkness of the 
tomb—youth was there that frolicked past those walls, where 
now it moulders, and bustling manhood, and opening years, 9 
well as spentoldage. In fancy 1 contemplated those sheeted 
tenants of the grave, each in his narrow house—I saw the 
changed face, the hideous yellow of the body newly buried—| 
saw the blackening hue of putrefaction, the decaying garments, 
the crawling worms of what had lain louger in the ground—{ 
saw the green and melted mass of the next stage of this shock. 
lug process, and the consummation of all, in the little heap of 
dust, about to be mingled with the great mass of matter, from 
which it sprung. 

And is this, then, the history of man—is this the end of his 
joys, and his sorrows, his hopes and his fears—is it for this he 
traverses countries, and wanders over oceans—is it for this the 
extremes of the earth are ransacked, to procure bim raiment 
und food—is it for this he is a villain—is it for this he inflicts 
misery, and sucritices thousands to his ambition? 

Is. it for this beauty disdains deformity? they are both de- 
formed here. 

Is it for this riches despises poverty ?—they are both poor 
here. 

fs it for this fashion shrinks from vulgarity? they are both of 
ove fashion here. 

Ob, man! in wisdom an infant, but in folly full-grown, raise 
your head above the stars, but your feet rest lere—deck your- 
self with jewels, but your garment is a shroud—feed yourseif 
with dainties, but a worm will feed upon you —build palaces, 
but this is your abode. 

* "This is your journey’s end, this is your het, 
The very sea ntark of your utmost sail, 
Your cougucsts, glories, uiumphs, spoils, 
‘ Shrink to this litde measure! Fare thee well.” 
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contests have been agitated respecting the comparative merits 
of the plans of Bell and Lancaster, [ would wish to draw the 
notice of your readers to one of higher renown than either 
—a teacher whose fame is already more extensive, and bids 
fair to reach the latest posterity without diminution—I mean 
that illustrious teacher of the art of war, Field Marshal Wel- 
lington. ‘ 

This gentleman began his operations with as much discourage= 
ment as either Bell or Laucaster, andeveu in the senate was pers 
petually censured and opposed by those whoeither did not know, 
or were unwilling to acknowledge the merit of his plan: and 
who, actually, at one time, would have removed all his scholars 
from him, if they had had the power.. Even those under 
whose patronage he set out, have at times been accused of 
stioting him too much: in. various necessary articles, through all 
which difticulties, however, he struggled with great patience 
and firmness, and has brought his system to such. perfection, 
that its merits are now: universally, acknowledged, nor has he a 
scholar who is not proud to reflect that he was admitted. auder 
him. Nosueh mode of education indeed has succeeded in 
this country for many years, and when the obstructions arising 
from disuse are considered, we cannot sufficiently admire and 
applaud the spirit which has revived the glories of those ancient 
schools, Agincourt and Cressy, 

In the course of five years only, this great teacher has eta- 
blished academies at various places, and given such lessons as 
have defeated ail the machinations of his enemies abroad, and 
convinced the obstinacy of those at home, who with the most 
unnatural perseveraace, employed both censure and ridicule to 
thwart his purposes. Among the number of the schools of his 
erecting, future historians will find, aud be proud to find, the 
names of Ciudad Rodrigo, of Talavera, of Vimiera, of Al- 
meida, of Badajoz, of Albuera, of Barossa, of Salamanca, 
and of Vittoria. The instructions given at those places are 
sich as our English youth never eould have access to any 
where else, nor could they have performed their exereises with 
such astonishing accuracy and effect. They have not only 
learned to correct the errors of former systems, and of former 
teachers, but have: acquired. suci+ confidence in their own 
powers, as to be afraid of no task which their great master 
can enjoin. Let us hope, therefure, that as his lordship has 
been so eminently successful as a teacher of the art of war, 
there will be no remissness in supporting his school, not only 
with a succession of scholars, but with every article he may 
want to render their studies convenient; and that suitable re- 
wards will be bestowed, as in other schools, upon those who 

4U 2 have 
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have distinguished themselves, or who may have been sufferers 
by too severe application. 
[ am, your's, 


>. A PEDAGOGOE, 








Finances and Commerce of Great Britain. 


ne annual statement lajd before parliament, of the finances 

and commerce of the country, has’ been printed ¥ and 
from it is taken the following éxtfacts relative to the revenie 
and expenditure, the imports and éxports, of the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1813 :-— 


The revenue of that year, including the loan, amounted te 
95,712,6951. ' The gross reeeipt of the incoure tax; within the 
same period, was $3,154,548), 

The total expenditure during the year efding the Sthd 
January, 1815, was 104,398,248), 

The public debt during the same period cost the county 
$6,607,121. of which the sittin of 13,482,510], paased into the 
hands of the commissioners for ‘the reduction of the nation 
debt. 

The following is a comparative view of the imports. of the 
country for three yeats, ending the oth of January in each 
year :— 

1Bllesee+sIMPORTS eee ++ £56, 127,799 
1B1Qs ees eo DUG eee ceeeee 24,500,900 
1813++e+++Ditto «-eeeeeees 28,094,849 

The imports from [ndia are not included jn any of the three 
sums given aboye. They amounted, in the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1812, to 4,20f,2511. 

The following comparative view of the imports of cow 
seems to afford a satisfactory proof, that we are becom 
ing less dependent ga foreign countrics for that necessay 
article :— 

18thb+*IMPORTS OF CORN++£2,701,249 
VEISse+s Ditta eveeescecesens 465,995 
1813+ 00+ Dittar: oe seecaceree e+ 378,872 

The imports of this country from Ireland, it appears af 
regularly ov'the increase :-— 

Iie 18d Lee ew cee eee eee es £3,980,747 
WB1Qevaceevcecsereee 3,358,879 
Wi iBGececsvavcesessece 8,551,209 
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The followipg is a comparative, view.,of our expoxis for 
thiee, years, ending the 5th of Jauyary jn each: (Year tx- 
ILL p++ 994 BX PORTS ne «rvi9k,999,575 ' 
1BlQecsece PDittocccccccees 24,431,754 
IBlSsr4eee Dittons « dbed cme 31; 248,362 
~The real valug.of Brith praductoediopeniactantstxpurted, 
as.estimated atthe custom-house, is 43,647,864). « > + 
Resides which, the. amount of fareigu merchandise exported, 
is given as follows: 
ISI Lab cade sea since dees £10.045;284 
PBIDs doie viene diab etaded. 8/277, 057" 
; Set dlmuaull. «sna: <bes0l 11,998,179 
The following is a comparative view of the shipping . and 
navigation of GyearBritaid aaa‘ber de pendéngies, for 3 years, 
ending the 50th of Seprem ber iti each year :— 
1810 «+ NUMBER OF SHIPS «« 23,703 
IBY cc cc ccccce Pitts ce sce e 094,106 
; Asle edeecccssobditigeseves + FQ 107 
W hich, in the last-mentioned year, were navigated by 165 030 


,peammen. 





A SERLES OF NAVAL BU LLETENS, 
INSCRIBED, TO BUON seletette 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R.N. 
(Continued from Page 575.) 


November, 1807. TL E. began to survey me now very clasely, 
and remarked that [ was very curiously 
dressed for a recruit. 1 answered that I procured these clothes 
fora deception, We were now approaching the® ancieat and 
well known city of Stresbodt a and could very plainly see its 
steeples, the principal one of which is allowed to be the most 
beautiful and highest in Europe. 
He informed me be was a Russi n by birth, had been : a-lor ng 
time in the’ Fre vel army, aud had deserted ; be dwelt greatly 


on the timidity of young deserters: “ he, at first, thought he 
should be arrested, it he but saw the top of a steeple,” aud ads 


vised ine to adyunce boldly to the part of the Rhine; that he 
would point out, where there were fishermen that would instagdy 
put me across for a mere trifle. [ wished him very much to 
accompany me so far, offering him again the crowns. This 


he could not do, but declared there was no d: unger. At about 
half past seven we were on the high road close to the gates of 


tt 
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the city. He told me he must’fhow quit’ me. I gave him one 
crown, which he received with great pleasure. f shook liands 
with him,: and proceeded onwards’ ih the direction which he 
pointed out. Radheren 

I had proceeded about half a mile, when from ‘the number of 
foantry folks I.met going into the city, and from the singularity 
of my appearance and dress, particularly on a Sunday, | thought 
it most prudent:to retive from off the highway. I accordingly 
got into a garden hard by, and seated myself by a brook, in 
which, cold and ugpleasant as it felt, Ll washed the mud and 
dirt off, and-seraped and. cleaned myself .in the best manner 
possible, I then ,advanced, passing through .wo or three 
pmall villages, and crossed the river Ill ip afisherman’s small 
boat, for two sols; this success emboldened, and encouraged me 
wonderfally. I now proceeded eagerly towards that part which 
had been pointed out to me by my providential guide, not 
forgetting his counsel with respéct to assurance. 


November, 1807. At about one in the afternoon, I arrived 
on the banks of the Rhine, a place had been solong anxiously 
striving to reach. The pleasure I should otherwise have felt on 
this occasion was greatly lessened by not beingable to discover 
the fishermen’s abodes, mentioned by my guide. This part of the 
bank was entirely covered with trees,‘and long grass. .I met 
with aman riding through one part, in which there was a bye- 
road ; he saluted me, and passed ons [ traversed the bank in 
different directions without success ; the stream was very rapid. 
I suddenly perceived a small punt hadled into a creek, without 
sculls or paddles, chained to a tree and locked: this was one 
resource, in case of not finding any better means, though by 
the bye, a dangerous one: forasthe river was excessively rapid, 
aud interspersed with shoals and islands, and I was not above 
three or four miles above the bridge of Khel, I might be drifted 
nearly that distance, in endeavouring to cross by myself, and 
thus in all probability get detected. 

I, therefore, hesitated, and rested myself ina thick cover, 
contemplating this ancient river, eagerly watching, and ardently 
wishing for an oppostunity to quit a country in which I had 
suffered so severely, and which in cons: quence I so much de- 
tested ; thus, considering what steps I had bettcr take, L re- 
inained in a state of suspense : however, in the mean time, l 
refreshed myself with a suitable quantity of turnips, of which l 
discovered an abundance in the neighbourhood of this gity—cou- 
sequently was not very sparing of my vegetable diet. Afiera 
little time IT recommenced my search, and in a little boat at a 
small distance, Lebserved two men pulling down a narrow creek. 
I was quite elated at this discovery, as I made sure they were 
fishermen, and I therefore advanced towards them without 


any 
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any hesitation whatever ; I thencalled tothem. On discovering 
me, they instantly made towards the bank on which I was 
standing. I need not say how happy I felt at this moment, 
expecting in a few minutes to be on the German side. 
Bat, my God! what was my astonishment, when as those men 
approached, I discovered they were armed with muskets 
und sabres! It was too late to attempt a retreat, and as [| 
had called thent, [imagined it would in a great measure do 
away with suspicion on their part. | therefore waited the result 
of this rencontre. 

November, 1807.. One immediately jumped out of the boat, 
and advanced towards me;.1 appeared quite pleased, and 
although I plainly saw he was going to interrogate me, [ 
very deliberately asked him, if he could give me a_ passage 
across in bis boat? He could not answer me, as he did not 
understand a word of French; but the man in the boat 
heard me, and replied, “ we cannot, but we are much at your 
service ;” 1 perceived he was a real Frenchman, he jumped 
out also, 

“ [ suppose, Sir (added he) that you have a passport, and pro- 
per papers to entitle you to quit this country.” b made answer, 
certainly ; but who authorized you to demand so impertinenta 
question ? [ am authorized by the mayor of Strasbourgh, 
and unless you can produce them,[I shall be under the neces- 
sity of conducting you into his presence as a prisoner; I told 
him | was very willing to go-with him, though it would be 
certainly a little inconvenient. [ am a burgeoise * of that 
city,and am under no apprehensions about what his worship 
may do. 1 have friends on the opposite side, whom { promised 
to visit this evening ; it will be too late if I take the round by 
the bridge, and this was my motive tor wishing to get across 
where Ll now am. 

This man appeared to be a very acate sort of fellow: “ I 
suspect,” said he, “ that you are a deserterfrom the army,and 
I must conduct you to Strasbourgh.” Ishewed him my Gress, 
the quality of the cloth that 1 wore, though a litile the worse 
for the late usage, it was superfine; and asked bim when he had 
seen a French soldier wear any thing to be compared to it? 
Aye, aye, cried he, “ French soldiers know how to disguise 
themselves in a superior style, and you will have the goodness to 
come along with us.” [ remonstrated on the hardship of being 
thus prevented from going to see my friends. He stamped, and 
said, * come along.” ‘The German, more cool and phlegmatic, 
appeared to mutter something to the other. [embraced this 
opportunity of altering my tone and plan aliogeiher; and Lad- 
dressed the Frenchman nearly in che same words L had done to 
iny late Russian guide in the ‘morning, and with respect to my 
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qin, of his honesty, goodness of heart, Rev &e,. but differed 
widely With respect 10 uiy ‘nalive® place: ' 

I Was’ not ‘oné -frdnt Wirtembtry, not far from the bunks 
of the ‘river, had Been educated at Paris, where. [ had relations, 
At the age of ‘eighteen had buen removed tu Harlaver, when a 
friend of F ilideobuained me an érisipuey ia the king of England's 
service: Wien the Freneh took that ‘plax: © fehall escaped into 
Prussia, where [. got! a ‘tiemtehahey, and! lid deen’ made 
prisoner at the late battle of Jena. Eiad reeently'received an 
acconnt of the death of my parents, who hadJeft mea toleras 
ble good ptuperty; and I felt anxiohs td’ revisit ‘Iny Uetive 
esuntry, from which T had beca so long absent. Being close 
confined at Chalons, (our depot), | had made my escape, dod 
had now fo obstacle to surmount, but what he could easily 
remedy (méaning the 'river), L couciaded, by requesting him 
for a moment to consider himself’ in my situation, and tojadpe 
by an appeal to bis own feelings. I saw this reasoning began td 
operate powerfully. T then produced six livres, which I had 
already offered the Germ: in, and requested they would accept 
of it, arid’ pet me across. It was a mere trifle, ‘twas true, but | 
eoutd hot afford any more at that time.” The Frenchman spoke 
very fetlingly ; declared it wae utterly itpossible for them to 
put me ove, as they ran a risk of being arrested on the opposite 
side, for landing any body c landestinely. They desired | would 
bold up my ‘h nd, and declare solemnly ‘that E had cominitted no 
¢erimeé against the state, which | readily agreed to. He then 
desired me to be off, and to couceal myself in the wood ; “ get 
over how you can, we will not molest you;” | insisted upon 
their takirg the pieee of money: they embarked, and | en- 
tered the wood, not alittle pleased at this ve ry marrow escape. 
After [ had got secured in an excellent hiding place, the Ww! hole 
appeared as a dream or vision; nor could I help repeating to 
myself, “ What a fortiinate fellow! what a miraculous escape. 
[ remained concealed until dark, and thén turned my’steps 
towards the city, hoping L might ’be more succéssful in getting 
a boat; but in this lL was disappointed. At day break I dis- 
covered myself on the very eutrance of Khel bridge; the bridge 
wos ‘thronged with oxen, bellowing, and making a hideous 
noise, together with the drivets cracking their whips, and 
shouting, &c. 

* Novembe , 1807. Being quite harassed and weary of so‘ long 
a state of su pele ,too much fatigued to continue mu ‘h longer 
oo tarpip and sntiouge diet, which Ecertainly shoald be dbliged 
to do, if [ continued the route on this side into Switzerland; 4 
great risk also of being arrested in the course of thie day (on 
the banksy, by custom-hotise officers ; and above ‘all, a good 
opportunity now offvring of intermixing with the dattle, ai 
thereby eluding the vigilance of the ceatinels, induced me after 
6 an 
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an address to Divine Providence for protection, to put this project 
into execution: I therefore advanced, and inavery few minutes 
had passed the major part of the oxen, and also two Freach 
centinels, who were muffled up in their boxes; ina quarter of 
an hour [ had the heartfelt satisfaction of being safe on the 
German side, having passed between eight and nine French 
and German centinels, without being spoke to by one. The fact 
was, the morning being excessively raw and cold, they kept 
within their boxes; and the noise and confusion of the cattle in 
passing, prevented their taking any notice of me. I shall not 
aitempt to describe the pleasing sensation | now felt. I passed 
witha light heart through Khel, a small town, and took the 
road towards Fribourgh. After advancing nearly three 
leagues; 1 stopped in a small village on the high road to retresh 
myself, after living nearly nine days on raw vegetables, | felt 
quite bold and confident, and intended now to pass fora 
Frenchman. I had one great consolation, and which was, that 
I was pretty weil out of the reach of French gensd’armes, and 
French laws ; to me, an astonishing change. Ai the public- 
house [ went into [ got supplied with bread, cheese, and a pint 
of wine, which, though of na inferior quality, surpassed at 
that moment any thing [ had ever tasted, it appeared so deli- 
cious and good, I remained here about an hour, the 
people were very civil; though yet so near France, | could 
scarcely make them understand a word of the French language, 
and I found ihe greatest contrast imaginable in their dresses. 
(To be continued.) 





WHITE LEAD. 

HE very simple and effectual process of the celebrated 

M. Montgolfier, for making white lead, has lately been 
described for the benefit of manufacturers. His apparatus 
consisted of three parts, viz. a common furnace in which he 
burnt charcoal ; a cask, placed horizontally, having a quantity 
of vinegar at the bottom of it; and a chest containing the 
sheet lead suspended in it. .The chimney of the furnace was 
inserted into one cnd of the cask ; from the other endof which, 
another tube communicated with the chest, which had a small 
aperture at the top. By these means the lead is exposed in the 
chest to all the requisite substances for converting it into 
white lead. The carbonic acid gas produced by the combus- 
tion of the charcoal, together with a current of hot atmos- 
pheric air, passes through the cask, heating and consequen ly 
Volatizing and carrying with it a portion of the vinegar, and 
then proceeds forwards to the chest, from which, alter it has 
exerted ail its influence on the contents, it makes its escape 
through the aperture at the top. 

Vol, §3. A xX 4 rsie Gey 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to bis own Charade, inserted the 14th 
of September, 1312. 


mM“ RK well the rapid flight of time 

Sinee first went round thistheme of mine: 
Prepare to meet a God that’s just, 

And of his mercies ne’er MISTRUST. 
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Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, Stonehouse, to M. B.'s 
Rebus, inserted May 3. 


HEN SINAIP’s mount was in a blaze 
For forty nights and forty days, 
In glory did cur God appear, 
And Israel's race then quak’d with fear. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from G. M. Gould, of Gittis. 
ham; J. Newland, late of Holbeton Academy; R.R_ Broad, of Falmouth; 
S. Duck, of Poole; W. Bickham, of Spting Gardens, near Ashburton; 
cee of Ashburton; J. W. of Charmouth; and G. R. of Plymouth 

k ‘ 
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Answer, by M. B. of Sherborne, to J; Martin's Rebus, inserted May 10. 


ARLISLE, Sir, is the British city ; 
So now I’ve sulv’d your mystic ditty, 


*.* We have received the like answer from R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; P———h- k, of Camborne; S. Duck, 
and J. Sansom, »f Poole; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school: J. Davy, ot 
Broadwinsor; G.-Eyres, of Oketurd Fitzpaine; Philomath, of Weston 
Zoyland; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; R. Trist,¢ 
Ashburton ; and J. Newland, of Blackauton academy. 





A REBUS, by R. Gidley, cf Dean Prior, 











HE king of terror first define ; 
The king of Athens call to mind; 
‘J be king of Elis next unfold; 
The king of Pontus must be told: 
Cement my whole, and quickly you 
An English town will have in view. 


ed 


An ENIGMA, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford. 





—_—— 


ELLUCID as the running stream, 
And vittuous asa vestal’s dream ; 
Unspotted as the driving snow; 
Cold as the winds which howling blow ; 
No perturbations I excite ; 
In human minds I cause delight; 
The similing intant’s tender breast 
Is my abode, any place of rest; 
With royal virgins too I dwell ; 
Let them exert their reason well 
To guard me; I to them was given 
By atl-directing, bounfeous Heaven. 
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WAR; OR, AN ADDRESS TO THE CONTINENTAE POWERS. 


EHOLD Bellona, in her mighty car, 

Thro’ Europe sounds the direful din of war: 
Fell desolation follows in her train, 
And devastation marks her horrid reign, 


Oh stay, thou tyrant! thy ambitious hand, 

Nor seek the conquest of Iberia’s land; 

No more attempt a gallant race to spoil, 

But sheath thy sword, and at the thought recoil. 
Spaniards arise! be stedfast in your cause, 
Maintain your rights, your liberty, and laws; 
Convince the world your country will be free, 
And spurn the Gallic yoke, the despot’s tyranny ; 
Brav ay combine, with patriotic flame, 

To shield your honour, and preserve your name: 
Let love for Britain ever be impress’d, 

And emulation fill each loyal breast ; 

With heart and hand unite, her troops tc serve, 
Evince that kindness they so well deserve; 

And freely j join her persevering band 

To drive th’ invader from your native land. 


Russians be firm, with native ardour steer, 

In vict’ry’s path, to check the mad career 

Of Europe’s tyrant, and th’ insulting train 

Who owe their fortune to the demon’s reign; 

Let independence shed her shining ray, 

And ope of liberty a glorious day ; 

That future ages may your deeds proclaim, 

And hail with reverence Russia’s noble name; 

Your noble acts throughout the world shall rise, 
Like Moscow’s flames, that reach'd the ethereal skies! 


Prussians, to arms! your country’s wrongs redress, 
No more let Gallia’s iron yoke oppress 

Your ancient kingdom, nor disgrace the throne 
Where, fam’d of vld, immortal Fred’sic shone. 
To Russia prove a stcady, true ally, 

Your wah of pow’r let candid faith supply : 
Should treach’ry’s intluenge tempt you to betray 
Your sacred cause -indjguapt turn away ; 

Prefer a hero’s death; your struggle’ $ just, 

And fame shall raise your mem'ry from the dust ; 
Argund ycur tomb her laurel wreath shall twine, 
And bid posterity revere four shrine! 


Courageous Sweden! (fam’d in days of old, 
For monarchs noble, and for berves: bold, 
Who bravely stood the ‘test of war’s alar rms, 
And added glory to their country’s arms) 
Preservé the honour your forefathers won, 
And aid the work that Russia has begun ; 
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Lead forth your armies to th’ embattled plain, 
(Where all the horrors of contention reiga,) 
And stop the progress of proud Gailia’s host ; 
Nor let the despot of your friendship boast ; 
But her! your vengeance on th’ imperious foe, 
Who spreads thro’ Europe fell discord and woc f 
Germans! your country calls you to the field, 
Her ancien: rights and liberty to shield; 

Sce dawning treedom lifts her stately head, , 
And bids you in the path of glory tread. 

Arise! to arms! the auspicious hour embrace, 
Yo free from tyranny your injurd race ; A 
Disdain to crouch beneath the murd’rer’s throne, 
Nor to his will a mean subjection own: 

Ne’er let the tyrant biot Germania’s name, 
With calm submission, from the page of fame! 
Oh happy Britain! highly favour’d land! 

Thy sea-girt isles secure from dangers stand ; 
Amidst the wreck of war thy bulwarks ride, 
Proudly triumphant, o’er the foaming tide; 
While all the world their homage pay tu thee, 
And own Britannia sov’ reign of the sea 
Kritans be firm! the threats of France defy, 

kor safety on your wouden walls rely ; 

Trust not to others, to yourselves be true, 
Revere your king, and keep your rights in view, 
No hostile pow’r shall «’et oppress your land, 
While British patriots join with heart and hand, 
Resolv’d to dic or conquer in the cause 

Of shielding England’s liberty and laws! 


Sherborne, June, 1813. G. M, B. 


THE STEERSMAN’S SONG. 





HEN freshly blows the northern gale, 
And under courses snug we fly; 
When lighter breezes swell the sail, 
Aud royals proudly sweep the sky! 
Longside the wheel, unweary’d still 
[ stand, and as my watchful eye 
Doth mark the needle’s faithful thrill, 
[ think of her I love, and ciy 
Port, my boy! porte 
When cals delay, ot breezes blow 
Right from the point we wish to steer; 
When by the wind close-haul’d we go, 
And strive in vain the port to near 
I Yhink "tis thus the fates defer 
My bliss with one that’s far away ; 
And while remembrance springs to her, 
I watch the sails, and sighing say, 
Thus, my boy! thus. 
But sec, the wind draws kindly aft, 
é\il lands are up the yurds to square, - 
And now the floating etu’n-sails waft 
Our stately ship thro’ waves and air, 
Ob! thew Lthiek that vet tue me 
Pe Some brecze os fortune thus may Springy 
Some Breeze to watt. mec, iove, tothee! 
Vad in that hope | smiling sing, 
Steady > boy 1 sy. 
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